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Notes. 


THE RECORDS OF THE CITY 
LIVERY COMPANIES. 
(See 11 S. vi. 464.) 


In continuing my notes in regard to the 
above it appears, perhaps, advisable to 
point out that my references to lists of 
Masters, &c., of the respective Companies 
are of necessity confined to printed lists. 
My contributions are in no sense to be 
taken as a bibliography of the Companies 
enumerated. The latter work has already 
been undertaken by Mr. A. RHopEs (under 
the heading of ‘ Municipal Records Printed ’) 
at 11 S. iv. 451, and by Mr. Charles Welch 
in the form of a pamphlet issued in 1890. 
The first of these bibliographies at least 
will be found useful for purposes of com- 
parison with my notes, as it gives the 
authors and titles of most of the works 
from which my information is derived. 

It is distinctly unfortunate that several 
of the historians of the Companies omit 
all reference to the commencing date of 
their records, a matter with which my 
present notes alone deal. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Founders.—From extracts cited by Wil- 
liams in his ‘ Annals ’ (1867), at p. 43 et seq., 
it appears that the Company’s Accounts 
open in 1497; while the Minutes would 
seem—from entries at p. 79 et seq.—to begin 
about 1604 or 1605. 

Fruiterers.—The Schedule of Records set 
out at p. 64 of Gould’s ‘ History’ (1912) 
informs us that the existing Registers of 
Apprentices and of Freemen date “from 
the seventeenth century” and 1749 respec- 
tively ; while the Accounts open in 1711 
(‘ Renter-Warden’s Book ’), and the Minutes 
in 1748. <A list of Masters and Wardens from 
1701 (complete from 1749) is given, as are 
periodical lists of Members from 1537 to 
1687, and a complete alphabetical list of 
same from 1700 onward to the present time. 


Gardeners.—A_ reference to a ‘ Minute 
Book of the Court of Assistants, 1764-1872,’ 
is set out in the Appendix to Welch’s * His- 
tory’ (1900), though whether this constitutes 
the earliest record of the kind now preserved 
by the Company is not precisely stated. 

Girdlers.—Smythe’s ‘ Account ’ (1905) sets 
out, at p. 164, a reference to “one of the 
Company’s old cash books [i.e., a charity 
account book] dated in 1550”; while at 
p- 192 it is stated that “the old general 
Accounts go back as far as the year 1654 
....and in some years are most beautifully 
written and kept.’ A list of Masters— 
continuous from 1617 only, but citing many 
earlier names—is given at the end. 


Glass Sellers.— 

“The oldest Minute Book of the Company 
commences with a meeting of the Court at the 
George in Newgate Market on February 29", 1671.’ 
as appears from Moore’s ‘ Account’ (1899), 
p- 12. No reference to the date of the 
earliest Accounts seems to be given. 


Goldsmiths.—A lengthy note as to the 
date of the Company’s existing Accounts is 
set out by Herbert at p. 129 of his ‘ History,’ 
while there is a further note also at p. 178. 
It is stated that they begin 5 Edw. III. 
(1331-2), and amount to many volumes. 
From 8 Edw. III. (1334-5) they are in 
Norman-French, being subsequently entered 
in French and English indifferently for a 
few years. Down to temp. Rich. II., Herbert 
further informs us, the Accounts ‘‘ seldom 
average more than a page or two each year,” 
and uniformly begin with the names of the 
Company’s four Wardens. 

Grocers.—Herbert states in the ‘ Historical 
Essay’ forming the introduction to his 
account of this Company that their records 
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commence in the early part of the reign of 
Edw. III. (1327-77). References from the 
earlier books are set out at pp. 306-14 of 
the work.* 

A list of the Wardens from 1345 onward 
was compiled by Grantham in 1907. 

Haberdashers. — Eagleton’s pamphlet of 
‘Notes’ in regard to this Company (1911) 
quotes Minutes of the Interregnum period, 
the earliest dated reference relating to the 
year 1648, This would approximately agree 
with the statement made by Herbert in 
his ‘ History’ at p. 534, to the effect that 
‘*the Haberdashers’ Court books are stated to ex- 
tend no further back than the reign of Charles I.” 

Horners.—It is remarked by Rosedale 
in his ‘ History ’ (1912), at p. 39, that “‘ the 
earliest Minute Book in the possession of 
the Company covers the period 1731-1796.” 
Dr. Rosedale has also issued some ‘ Notes 
on the Old Book of Records, 1455-1635,’ 
which, however. lie outside the scope of the 
present inquiry. 

Tronmongers.—At p. 

edition of Nicholl’s ‘ Account ’ 
is remarked that 
“the Company’s Accounts of receipts and 
expenditure commence in 1540, and are very 
neatly and regularly kept in a series of books 
denominated Register-books.”’ 
In regard to the Minutes, it would appear 
from various printed extracts (as, notably, 
one given at p. 68) that they begin about 
1555. A list of Masters from 1463 is given, 
the list being complete from 1531. 

Herbert says of the Company in a foot- 
note at p. 572 that 
“their first Court book commences in 1540, 
but they have other books and documents of 
much earlier date.” 

Leathersellers—From Black’s ‘ History ’ 
(1871) we gather that the Accounts date 
from 1471 onward (save for sundry breaks 
within the period 1489-1532), while the 
Minutes commence in 1608, the Registers 
of Apprentices and Freemen dating respec- 
tively from 1629 and 1630 (pp. 97, 100, 101). 
Lists of Wardens from 1470, and of Masters 
from 1559, are given. 

Masons.—Conder informs us in his ‘ Chro- 
nicle ’ (1894) that the Company are in posses- 
sion of 
“no existing documents earlier than a book of 
Accounts dated 1620, all their loose papers having 





56 of the second 
(1866) it 





* The early records of this Company have 
been printed in extenso (see MR. RHODES’Ss refer- 
ence at 11S. iv. 452). They contain numerous 
lists of Members, &c., including complete returns 
for 1373 and 1428, 





aa either destroyed, sold, or otherwise lost ’’ 
p- 53) ; 
while we are also told (at p. 141) that “ all 
the Minute Books previous to the year 1670 
are missing.” The ‘ Quarterage Book ’ com- 
mences in 1663 (p. 178). A list of the 
Masters from 1620 is given, together with 
periodical lists of Members from 1537 
(following upon an early list of 1356). 
Mercers.—Brabrook’s ‘Charters’ (1889) 
quotes J. G. Nichols to the effect that the 
Minutes of this Company date back to the 
year 1344. Herbert in his ‘ History’ is not 
so precise, but contents himself by stating 
—presumably with reference to the Accounts 
—in a foot-note, at p. 288, that 
‘*the second Warden’s fair book, for the year end- 
Hotel the like for the years 1666, 1667, 1684, and 
dieoit, 
were produced with other records to a Par- 
liamentary Committee in 1747. 


Merchant Taylors.—-It appears from 
Clode’s ‘ Memorials ’ (1875) that the earlier 
Accounts are extant for the periods 1399- 
1445, 1453-84, and 1544-57, there being 
also a distinct volume of ‘ Treasury Accounts’ 
covering the years 1489-1503. The Minutes 
date from 1562, and the Registers (according 
to Herbert) from 1580. A list—very in- 
complete as regards its earlier period—is 
given in Clode’s ‘ Early History’ of (1888) 
the Masters and Wardens from 1392 to 
1700. Herbert’s schedule of the Com- 
pany’ records, as set out at pp. 391-2 
of his work, appears to be somewhat at 
variance with the facts as disclosed by Clode. 

Wittram McMurray, 


(To be continued.) 





MEWCE: WASHINGTON : 
PYKE. 
(See 10 S. vii. 263.) 


THE family of Mewce, connected with 
those of Washington and Halley, seems to 
be traced from Mewce of Calais (c. 1625), 
but its ancient French history is apparently 
unknown—at least, a query of mine relating 
thereto, inserted in L’Intermédiaire dea 
Chercheurs et Curieux for 20 April, 1910 
(No. 1253, vol. Ixi. col. 559), has not, so 
far as I am aware, elicited any response. 

** Will of Henry Atkins, proved 6 Nov., 1630: 
To Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce....one Holland pillow 
beer....My loving and worthy friend Mr. Francis. 
Mewce my sole executor.’’-—Northampton Wills, 
O.E., 1626-30, 298; cf. ‘ Genealogical Glean- 


HALLEY : 


| ings in England,’ by Waters, pp. 769-70. 
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* Will of Elizabeth Mewce [née Washington], 
of the co. of Middx., widow ; dated 11 Aug., 1676, 
proved 12 Dec., 1676.”,-—P.C.C. Reg. Bence, 154 ; 
ibid., p. 381. 

She was widow of Francis Mewce, to whom 
she was married at St. Mary le Strand, 
Middlesex, 26 May, 1615. 


“Will of Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce (née Morant) : 
This is my will and this is my desire. give and 
bequeath to my sonne ffrances [sic] a w hole suite of 
diaper and a flatt bole. I give and bequeath to 
my sonne Christopher five payre of sheets ; more 
to him two payre of pillowbeers, six tableclothes, 
two dozen of napkins, one dozen and a half of 
towells ; more I give to him all the bedding in 
my chamber. I give and bequeath to my 
daughter Whestall and my daughter Hally Ithe 
astronomer’s paternal grandmother] all the 
rest of my linnen. I give and bequeath to my 
sister Gimber and the maid my wearing linne n,and 
to my sister some of my woolen cloth. ‘Thirtie 
shillings to the poor of Beaconsfield.” (Adminis- 
tration granted P.C.C. 15 March, 1631/2, to 
lawful son Francis Mewce, no executor having been 
named in the will. Register Audelay, 34.) 

I received the last abstract from Mr. 
R. J. BrEEvor a few years ago. Can any 
reader tell me exactly what are or were 

“ paow beers ”’ ? 

‘** Christopher Pike and Katherin Washington 


were married 25 Jan., 1623.” (Cp. ‘ Register of 
Parish of St. Paule....Canterbury,’ ed. by Jos. 


M. Cowper, Har. Soc., 1893.) 
The Index to Chancery Proceedings 
(Reynardson’s Division) contains these 


entries :— 
Year. Bundle. No. 
Drury v. Washington and 

Mewce oo 1651 6 60 
Kemp v. Pike and Pr ideaux -» 1693 132 3 
Cudmore v. Pike and Newton.. 1702 281 26 
Phillips v. Buckworth, Kt. .. 1705 180 19 


Sir John Buckworth was one of the 
administrators of estate of Edmond Halley, 
sen. (0b. 1684). The surname Phillips or 
Phillipps occurs in some Chancery Proceed- 
ings (c. 1680) relating to Halley. 


One Lewis Phillips, Under - Sheriff of 
Huntingdonshire, 1636, is mentioned in 
Kingston’s ‘ East Anglia and the Civil War,’ 
according to advices from Mr. BEEvor, who 
ade — 

“Probably this was the Lewis Phillips who 
die d cirea 1671, leaving William Halley his execu- 
tor. Oliver Cromwell, I think, had left Hunting- 
don and St. Ives at the time [ante 13 Sept., 1637, 
date of final receipt] Humphrey Halley carried 
that ship-money to London.” (Cp. 10 S. vi. 69; 
xi. 64.) 

““* Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
1642-60’ (recently published), vol. i. p. 1130: 
Ordinance for the speedy. bringing in of the arrears 
of the assessments in the city of London and 
Liberties thereof, 24 April, 1648: Candlewick 
Ward : Humphrey Halley (first name on the 
list for this ward). The names, so far as I can 





judge, are, in the main, those of persons favour- 
ably disposed to the Parliamentary cause, 
Humphrey Halley has travelled far since he was 
a carrier of ship-money.” 

Numerous American descendants of one 
John Pike, who 
“sailed from Southampton in the good ship 
James, commanded by Capt. Cooper, 2 April, 
1635, and arrived in America 2 June,’ 
would like to trace the English ancestry of 
his wife, ‘“‘ Sarah Washington,’ who came. 
with him on the same ship. An American 
genealogist says that she was 
‘a daughter of Charles Washington, son of George: 
and father of Robert Washington, of Virginia,. 
1630, who was ancestor of General George Wash- 
ington.” 
Can this be confirmed? This John Pike,. 
emigrated 1635, styles himself ‘“ laborer ”’ 
from Langford, England, but there are, it 
seems, about twenty parishes so named in 
England. He was apparently well edu- 
cated, as we find him pleading causes in 
the Massachusetts courts, as did both his. 
sons. An American investigator wrote me 
several years ago that he would like to. 
think that this John Pike was identical with, 
the John Pike who was baptized 1 Nov.,. 
1572 (?at Moorlich, Somerset), relying, 
perhaps, on similarity of Christian names of: 
members of the two families. The Pike. 
Family Association of America. is composed 
chiefly of descendants of this John Pike 
who emigrated in 1635. My own Pyke 
or McPike ancestor, James, “ came over’ 
about 1772, and is of other extraction. 


In the New England Historic Genealogical: 
Register for July, 1912 (Ixvi. 261), are some 
extracts from English parish registers relating - 
to Pike by Miss Elizabeth French of London, 
who expresses the opinion that the emigrant 
John Pike of 1635 was identical with his 
namesake who married Dorothy Day at 
Whiteparish, near Landford, in Eastern 
Wilts, 17 Jan., 1612/13; but this conflicts 
with other authorities. What are the facts ? 


The Chicago Tribune for 23 Dec., 1912;. 
refers to some plans under: way for a joint 
celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of peace among English-speaking 
people :— 

“* One of the projects of the English committee - 
is the purchase of Sulgrave manor, the old home 
of the Washington family, which still stands in 
a good state of preservation. It is hoped also 
to place a bust of George Washington in West- 
minster Abbey [!].”’ 

In The Magazine of History, New York, 
for December, 1911 (vol. xiv. p. 254),. 
appears an interesting article purporting to. 
trace General George Washington from the - 
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Washingtons of Selby, Yorkshire. Has 
this alleged pedigree ever been investigated 
by any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ? 
EuGENE F. McPIKeE. 

135, Park Row, Chicago, IU. 

[A “ pillowbeer”’ was a pillow-case. The quota- 
tions for the word in the ‘N.E.D, range from 
‘Chaucer to Edna Lyall.) 





WELLAND SERMON REGISTER, 
1809-28. 
‘THe Rev. GEORGE BOULTER, Vicar of 


Kempsey and Welland in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, was succeeded in 
the latter benefice by his son John, who pre- 
deceased him, and then by his son-in-law 
and nephew Henry Boulter, who held it 
from 1797 to 1828. The site of the old 
church is marked by the churchyard and 
pleasant vicarage, standing away from the 
main road, about a mile further from Mal- 
vern and nearer to Upton than the modern 
-church. When I was last there the present 
Vicar kindly gave me my kinsman’s Sermon 
Register, a description of which may be of 
some interest. It is a large pocket-book, 
sold (as an inserted label records) by E. 
Reddell, of No. 7, High Street, Tewkesbury, 
who kept a printing office, circulating library, 
all kinds of books and “ stationary,” patent 
umbrellas and ‘ paratouts,”” and approved 
patent medicines. Mr. Boulter has entered 
** pret. 2/6, 1809.” as the price and date of 
his purchase. Pp. 1-106 are numbered, 
but 23-42 and a few after 106 are torn out. 
Each page contains the text of a sermon, 


written in a bold, clear hand ‘at the top. 
with double columns for dates and places 
of preaching below. These columns are 
in most cases carefully ruled, sometimes 
roughly marked. Two years are almost 
invariably left between two deliveries of 
any sermon in the same place, though now 
and then one might be preached at Welland 
and Castle Morton on the same day. With 
the exception of Longdon, which occurs 
rarely, these are the only places named. 
It is odd that there is no mention of Upton, 
where he lived while serving Welland as his 
uncle’s curate. The dates never reach the 
second column, and hardly ever fill the first. 
Mr. Boulter, who was over 50 when he 
started the book, and in or near his 70th year 
at his death on 8 Jan., 1828, must have 
counted on a century of life. Most of the 
sermons have the subject or occasion pre- 
fixed to the text; and nearly all have the 
author's name in Greek characters added 
to it. The notation is not always con- 
sistent ; it will be seen that the same name 


is sometimes spelt differently. Who are 
meant by AA\veee and NevAw? The 
initial of the latter is most like an 


English N, but might be H, making the 
name Heylin. Note that w is the English 
W in Qaps, but O in wdAy. Is “ Thistle- 
thwaite ” the author of the peace sermon ? 
There is no doubt about the v in the name, 
but I cannot be sure of its English equiva- 
lent.. The order in the following list is my 
own. I have given the text in brackets 
where it is of special interest ; otherwise, 
only where no title appears. 


Job xxxvi. 11, Ps. cii. 27, Prov. xvi. 31, Gal. vi. 9, and the death of Christ. 


a thanksgiving sermon preached at 


Badyur on the excellency and immortality of the soul. 
Bap ” 
D™ Buvdc », the Jewes expectation of a Messiah accomplished in Christ. 
+t Bo ov », the excellency of the Gospel Revelation. 
*Taxw8 Aovxee »» human life a pilgrimage. 
Auxee », 3S. John ii. 23-5. 
ever », Christmas, Good Friday (2), Easter. 
‘Ourrrevair +» peace with} France (1 Sam. xii. 24): 
C. Morton and Welland on 18 Jan., 1816. 
BT. ‘Ikuav »» an early piety anecessary duty. 
AP: Tover », thecertainty of death (12 Apr., 1807, the earliest date given). 


AP. Bevj” Kadaue 


the certainty of our own resurrection. 


», the important concern of a future estate. 


Lauovnr Kapp », 28. Peter iii. 10; the resurrection. 
do. xa! \vyar 5, Baptism and Confirmation. 
Kapp ” 


18. Tim. ii. 4; Lent, before Easter, Easter Day, second Sunday after Faster. 


Ascension ; the religious employment of time; the requisites of prayer; the 
happiness of being under the government of providence ; resignation to the 
will of God ; universal obedience; contentment; the insufficiency of this 
world to our happiness; men sojourners upon earth (for new year’s day) : 
general instances of God’s goodness to men; the marks of being sincerely 
religious ; the duty of doing to others as we would be done by ; the parab'e 
of the talents ; the evidences of the Gospel entitled to our assent ; causes of 


propensity to peculiar vices ; 


judgement. 


vicious habits (Jer. xiii. 23); the general 
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A? KAapxe 


on the parable of the rich man and Lazarus; the tendency of virtue to prolong life 
(Prov. ix. 10, 11). 
Navyopve 5, Prov. iv. 18, 19; the danger of false confidence in religion. 
87. Mae »» Godliness, or true religion the design of Christianity. 
», & future judgement. 
LNlevdey », the goodness of God manifested in our redemption. 
me »» how Christ fulfilled the Law and the Prophets. 
», Christ’s resurrection (2). 
RKoyepo », good life the best ornament of the Christian profession. 
Need », the duty of resignation. 
Shape »> Eph. iv. 1. 
Liye », eternal salvation the end and design of religion. 
Lravwre »» preparation for death and judgement. 


B™. Xru\AwoAnr », S. John iii. 17 (23 Dec., 1827, the last date recorded); Heb. ii. 3; the terrors: 


(or =riAdwyPA7rT) 


of the Lord should deter sinners. 


TrdKouse », thoughts on the shortness and uncertainty of life ; Hosea vi. 4. 

Tpvodep »» Christmas Day. 

ivtrwypopd os bes Ixy, 12; : 
Ppayxru », the thief on the cross; the coming of Christ ; the Sacrament; the choice of 


company ; the uncertainty of human happiness ; assiduity (Eccl. ix. 10). 


Xap (or Kapr) », S. Matt. i. 21; a serious persuasive to a holy life; Baptism, how far necessary 
to salvation. 
AB": Wake », the duty of consideration (Deut. xxxii. 29). 2 
Qapd », %Jobiii. 17; the Sunday before Ash Wednesday (S. Matt. xii. 41). 
wade (or wrx) » Ps.xxxix. 5; S. Matt. vii. 21; after Easter. 
B™- wer », the Christian life described ; things temporal and eternal compared. 
Dr. Ibbot », S. Matt. xix. 17. 
“Collect: from 
Wilder” 5, the immortality of the soul. 
“MS.” » 8S. das. i. 13. 


W. E. B. 





St. ALBAN’s ABBEY.—With regard to the 
remark (at.11 8. vi. 499, in the review of 
Mr. Heathcote Statham’s ‘Short Critical 
History of Architecture’) that ‘‘ we cannot 
help feeling somewhat surprised that St. 
Alban’s Cathedral... .should receive merely 
a passing mention,’ I can, I think, throw 
some light on the matter. 

The Abbey is boycotted by the pro- 
fession because it was restored by Lord, 
Grimthorpe, a man who, they consider 
was an amateur, and had no right to 
undertake such a work. My very good 
friend the late H. F. Turle, a former editor 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and an enthusiast about Gothic 
church architecture, took the greatest interest 
in the restoration, and many a journey did 
we take together during the progress of the 
work. I well recollect on one occasion we 
saw the south wall of the nave so much out 
of the perpendicular that it was falling 
outwards. It was then shored up, and was 
gradually pushed back to its place. One | 
of the nave columns was also so broken 
and giving way so badly that it had to be | 
temporarily encircled with bands. If it had 
rested with the professional architects to | 
find the hundred thousand pounds required 
for restoration, the Abbey would now be a | 
ruin. Ratpx THomas. 


MopEL TopoGRAPHY AT THE LONDON 
MuseuM.—Many readers will be familiar 
with the large models of Old London that,. 
for one or more seasons, were a side-show 
at the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibitions, subse- 
quently at the London Exhibition in White- 
chapel, and are now occupying valuable space 
in the crowded annexe of the London 
Museum. 

To their original purpose and use we 
could have no objection, but when, as now, 
an educational value is claimed for them, 
they become subject to criticism, and I 
do not think I am alone in protesting 
against their preservation amongst exhibits. 
that do illustrate London and its history. 
Their faults are many, and we might ask 
those responsible for their design from 
what authorities they prepared the majority 
of the buildings. 

Here are a few errors noted in a rather 
hurried examination. In “The Entrance 
to the Fleet River, 1550,’ a double draw- 
bridge is shown in a position that does not 
allow of its being identified as either Bride- 
well or Fleet Bridge, and it would be safer 
to assume that a high-pitched stone bridge 
was the means of crossing the stream. St. 
Bride’s Church and the diverted City wall 
following the east bank for some distance 
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-are not shown at all. In “‘ Old Cheapside, 
1580,” the distance of the Guildhall from 
the street is much too great; but most at 
fault is ‘‘ Old Charing Cross, 1620.” The 
introduction of the “‘ Horse Guards ’”’—a 
building begun in 1745 on the site of a 
guard-house erected in 1641—is ingenious. 
The background of this model hardly sug- 
gests the existence of the river: there is 
a dense forest of some kind, sprinkled with 
church towers, immediately behind White- 
hall and Westminster Abbey. Some early 
eighteenth-century buildings have strayed 
into Spring Gardens; and a label placed 
by the Banqueting Hall calls attention to 
Westminster Hall, which cannot be seen. 
although the high-pitched roof of the Abbey 
is very noticeable. In ‘Old St. Paul’s, 
1560,” the Pardon Churchyard is identified 
as having been ‘situated at the south-east 
instead of on the north side, east of the 
Bishop’s Palace. 


Perhaps I am too exacting; it may only 
be intended that we should admire these 
models for their ingenuity and picturesque 
appearance. If their use had been confined 
to fairs and popular shows we should be 
disarmed, but in our museums inaccuracy 
and this kind of exhibit should surely not 
be tolerated. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


ALEXANDER CUMMING, 1733-1814, WatTcH- 
AND CLock -MaAKkerR.—The following par- 
ticulars from the ‘ Old Statistical Account 
of Scotland ’ (1799), vol. xxi. p. 74, supple- 
menting as they do the account of 
Cumming in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ are worth recording :— 

‘* Alexander Cumming, son to Mr. James Cum- 
ming, late in Aviemore in the parish of Duthil 
(Inverness-shire), gave striking proofs of mechanical 
genius at an early period ot life, when a boy at 
school. Being patronized by John, Duke of Argyle, 
he resided under the patronage of the Duke at 
Inverary for several years. From thence he settled 
in London, where his inventions and improvements 
in the mechanical line recommended him to the 
favour of the late Earl of Bute and the notice of 
his present Majesty. Having by his merit and 
industry in the mechanical department acquired a 
sufficient independency, he now enjoys the fruit of 
his labour in his villa near London.” 


What foundation is there for the story 
that the Duke of Argyle discovered Alexander 
Cumming as a herd laddie who had made 
a wonderful clock inside a sheep’s skull 
with wooden works, and was so much struck 
with the ingenuity of the mechanism that 
he sent him to Edinburgh and had him 
apprenticed as a watchmaker ? 


H. A. Prtman. 





Date OF WEBSTER’S Piay ‘ THE DEvVIt’s 
Law CaseE.’—Webster’s practice of borrow- 
ing from the works of his contemporaries 
has already afforded valuable assistance in 
fixing the dates of composition of his plays. 
Mr. Percy Srupson (‘ N. & Q.,’ 9S. iv. 286) 
has pointed out that ‘The White Devil’ 
contains a reference to Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque 
of Queens,’ thus implying a date subsequent 
to the production of the ‘ Masque ’ on 2 Feb., 
1609; and Mr. CHARLES CRAWFORD 
(CN. & Q.,’ 10S. vi. 242) has noted in ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfy’ lines borrowed from 
Donne’s ‘Anatomy of the World’ and 
Chapman’s ‘ Petrarch’s Seven Penitentiall 
Psalms,’ first published in 1612. 


It is interesting to notice that similar 
evidence can be adduced to establish the 
fact that the date of composition of ‘ The 
Devil’s Law Case’ was later than 1616, as 
the play contains borrowings from Ben 
Jonson’s play ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ written 
in that year. The parallel to which atten- 
tion is here drawn has hitherto remained 
unnoted. 


In Act II. se. i. of ‘The Devil's Law 
Case ’ Ariosto observes :— 
Why, look you ; 
Those lands that were the client’s are now become 
The lawyer’s ; and those tenements that were 
The country gentleman’s are now grown 
To be his tailor’s. 

Webster’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Dyce, 1877, p. 116. 
Compare Meercraft’s speech in ‘ The Devil 
is an Ass,’ II. i. :— 

ears the fair lands 
That were the client’s, are the lawyer’s now ; 
And those rich manors there of goodman Taylor’s, 
Had once more wood upon them, than the yard 
By which they were measured out for the last 
purchase. 
Jonson’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Gifford, 1869, p. 353. 

The resemblance here is too close to be 
accidental. It should be remarked that 
Dyce has already drawn attention to another 
fairly close parallel between the two plays 
—see Webster’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Dyce, p. 112 
and correctly assumed that in the passage 
there noted Webster was indebted to Jonson. 
But then Dyce believed there was conclu- 
sive evidence that ‘The Devil's Law Case ’ 
was written shortly before its publication 
in 1623, on the faith of a supposed allusion 
to the massacre of the English by the Dutch 
at Amboyna; whereas it has since been 
shown that the news of the massacre did 
not reach England until 1624, and conse- 
quently after the play was published. At 
any rate, the parallel passages here quoted 
are interesting as affording additional evi- 
dence that Webster’s play was later than 
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Jonson’s, and thus finally disposing of 
Fleay’s theory, based upon internal indica- 
tions of a trivial and unreliable kind, that 
it was written in 1610. 

It may be added that ‘The Devil is an 
Ass’ was written too late for inclusion in 
Jonson’s collected edition of his ‘ Works’ 
published in 1616, and that it does not 
appear to have been printed until 1631, 

H. D. SyKEs. 

Enfield, Middlesex. 


Retic oF AUSTRALIAN ExPLorersS.—An 
interesting relic has recently come into my 
possession through the death of a relative 
whose husband had it presented to him. 
Merely a much-battered and_ blackened 
coin, it presents in itself no especial feature 
of value or interest, but its history is thus 
recorded on the paper in which it is wrapped : 

‘*A shilling found among the ashes on the encamp- 

ment of Burke and Wills, the great Australian 
explorers, who were found starved to death. This 
is one of two shillings found at the place where the 
bodies were found.” 
Curious to say, the only legible part of the 
inscription on the coin is the date—1836. 
It would be interesting to learn if anything 
is known of the other shilling, or whether 
any other relic of the ill-fated expedition is 
extant. CUTHBERT B. Picor. 





Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them Seen 


Petrontius, Cap. LXXXI.—In this chap- 
ter of the ‘Satyricon,’ Encolpius rails against 
his two friends, who have left him. He 
describes them both in terms of disparage- 
ment, and it seems somewhat uncertain 
which description applies to Ascyltos, and 
which to Giton. Is the first described 
(“ adolescens impurus,” &c.) Ascyltos, and 
the second (‘‘ qui, tanquam die toge virilis, 
stolam sumpsit,”’ &c.) Giton, or vice versa ? 

Opinions are evidently divided on this 
point. Thus French scholars seem _ to 
agree that the first is Ascyltos and the escond 
Giton, for in the translation of M. de Guerle 
(p. 125) the translator boldly inserts the 
neme “Giton” (in relation to the second 
description), which is not to be found in the 
original text ; in the translation of M. de 
Redni (p. 214) the translator has a note 





? 


concerning the ‘toga virilis,”’ which he 
takes as applying to him; and M. Emile 
Thomas, in his excellent book ‘ Pétrone’ 
(third edition, 1912, p. 36, notes 3 and 4), 
also applies the first description to Ascyltos 
and the second to Giton. 

On the other hand, the first English 
translation (1694), that of 1708, and the 
new one of 1902, all seem to apply the first 
description to Giton and the second to 
Ascyltos. 

To me it appears probable that the French 
scholars are right, but the passage seems 
ambiguous, as a youth who was old enough 
to adopt the “toga virilis,’ and one to 
whom the term ‘“ adolescens ’’ was applied, 
would surely be much about the same age. 
I should be very glad to have the point 
cleared up. SaTYRUs. 


MARBLEMEN.—The following is from the 
‘Calendar of Close Rolls,’ 46 Edward III., 
23 Oct., Westminster :— 

“To John Cavendissh and Thomas de Ingelby, 
justices appointed to hold pleas before the king...... 
Order by writ of nisi prius to cause the inquisition 
which is to be taken, it is said, between the king 
and the men of the township of Lenne Episcopi of 
the great guild for that they are embracing certain 
traffic of millstones and of marble for altars and 
grave-stones so often as the same come to that town, 
selling them by two men of the guild called 
‘skyveyns’ without that that any other man may 
freely ply such traffic, and moreover, to the 
oppression of the people, setting a fixed price upon 
the sale thereof within whi no stone may be 
bought, to be taken before them the said justices or 
one of them.”—Edition published by authority of 
the Home Department, p. 413. 

What was the “ great guild’ ? and what 
is to be understood by “ skyveyns ”’ ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PAINTER SouGutT.— 
Can any reader inform me who was the 
painter of a large oil painting of the launch- 
ing of the Indiaman David Scott and the 
Indiaman William Fairlie from the stocks at 
Mr. Bayley’s Halifax Shipyard, Ipswich, in 
September, 1821? A notice of the occurrence 
will be found in G. R. Clarke’s ‘ History of 
Ipswich ’ (1830). H. A. PITMAN. 
65, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Earts oF Rocurorp.—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether there exist any 
representatives of the family of the Earls of 
Rochford, one of whom was Ambassador in 
Paris in the year 1766? This peerage was 
then held by the family of Nassau (of 
Zulestein). Lieut.-General W. H. Nassau 
was created Ear! of Rochford about the year 
1690. HH. ALG. 
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Date oF ‘ Boox or Hovurs.’—Can any 
reader tell me how to find the date of a 
‘Book of Hours’ in my possession (French 
and Latin), with an inscription at end :— 

“Ces presentes heures a usage de romaine furent 

achevees le xxi jour de juillet l’an mil troiscens et 
huyt. Mauronius Barat me possidet.” 
The words italicized are written, the others 
are printed in Gothic. The “ trois,’’ how- 
ever, has been substituted, to make the 
book seem fourteenth century. It is a 
printed book, with figure margins and illu- 
minated capitals, end with page illustra- 
tions. It may be fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. There is a calendar, and all the 
pages are intact. The monogram of printer 
is ““AR,” and his name ‘“ Antoine sd 
A slip of paper, cunningly inserted under a 
flap on a fly-leaf, bears these words : ‘‘ Emptii 
1001/6, 1545,” which helps to “ place’ it 
in the sixteenth century. But I should like 
to know if there is internal evidence to be 
looked for. WYcCKHAM. 





Moonwort or ‘‘UNSHOE THE HORSE.’’— 
Culpeper tells us that on White Down in 
Devonshire, near Tiverton, there were found 
thirty horseshoes pulled off from the feet 
of the Earl of Essex’s horses—there drawn 
up in a body. Many of them had been 
recently shod, and no one could tell the 
reason. why the shoes dropped off. It was 
attributed to the presence of ‘‘ moonwort.”’ 
Can any reader give me other references for 
this belief, or in any way explain it ? 

RENIRA. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxrorD.—In ‘ Pen 
Sketches by a Vanished Hand,’ a collection 
of papers by Mortimer Collins, published in 
1879, vol. 1. p. 87, occurs a reference to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, as “the College 
which, by statute, was the Oxford home 
of the Kings of England and Princes of 
Wales.”’ In view of the Prince of Wales’s 
recent entry at the College named, it would 
be interesting to have chapter and verse for 
the words “‘ by statute.” W.' By H. 


Curious Division or Estatr.—Several 
freehold properties in Greenwich, Kent, 
have come under my notice as being or 
having been held in two undivided shares, of 
nine-tenths and one-tenth respectively, in 
separate ownership. The title to the nine- 
tenths can in some cases be traced back to 
1788, at which date the nine-tenths and the 
one-tenth were already separately owned. 
[ have in mind properties in London Street 
and in East Street (formerly East Lane), and 








I am led to believe that a considerable area, 
and therefore presumably an estate of some 
magnitude, was affected; even now there 
are still some cases where the two parts have 
not been reunited in a common ownership. 
Can any reader inform me how and when the 
severance arose ? PELLIPAR. 


MERCHANT ADVENTURERS IN HOLLAND.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where I 
am likely to find a list of the Merchant 
Adventurers of British nationality who were 
domiciled at Middelburg (in Holland) be- 
tween the years 1600 and 1680 ? 

HisToricus. 


Francis VAUGHAN.—In the Cromwellian 
settlement of Ireland one of the Commis- 
sioners of Transplantation was (Col.) Francis 
Vaughan, Commissioner of Revenue for the 
Precinct of Clonmel in 1653. Information 
is desired regarding the lineage, career, and 
issue (if any) of this Francis Vaughan. 

i UR "4 

Tue Seven Oars at HENLEY.—AIl who 
rowed for Oxford in the celebrated race of 
1843, including the coxswain, have passed 
away. But I have seen no notice of the 
death of Mr. Fletcher Norton Menzies, who 
was described by Thomas Hughes as “a 
radical reformer” in the art of rowing, 
and to whose sudden illness just before 
starting (“‘ febri furenti ipsé hora certaminis 
parumper succubuerat,’’ as is stated on the 
chair in the University Barge) the necessity 
of rowing with only seven oars was due. 
When and where did he die ? 

E. L. H. Tew. 





Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Saint Sunpay. — In a series of pre- 
Reformation wills belonging to some Ox- 
fordshire parishes recently consulted in 
Somerset House, I found the _ testators, 
both lay and clerical, according to the custom 
of the time, making bequests in money and 
in kind to maintain the lights before the 
images of the saints in their parish churches. 
In four of these wills, of the parishes of 
Charlbury (1528), Churchill (1530), Duns- 
tew (1532), and Bucknell (1532), among the 
saints specified by name as recipients of 
these bequests is ‘‘Saynt Sonday,” or 
St. Sunday. ; 

May I ask for some information concerning 
this saint ? So far, the books I have been 
able to consult do not record even the 
name of this particular saint. 

S.-SPENCER PEARCE. 

Combe Vicarage, Oxon. 

[See 10 8. xi. 208. 275, 516.] 
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WINE-FuNGusS SUPERSTITION.— 

‘* They say that the man that gets by any accident 
a piece of that dark growth right upon his breast 
will for sure and certain die by murder.” 
Thus the cellarman in Dickens’s ‘No 
Thoroughfare ’ about the wine-fungus growth 
hanging from the roof in the wine vaults 
of Wilding & Co. Apart from the murder 
superstition, does wine in cask throw 
out fumes which deposit fungoid growths 
without the aid of spider’s- web as a 
foundation ? I have seen such growths 
in wine vaults, and have always attributed 
their presence in the first place to spider- 
spinnings. The matter is certainly a curious 
one. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


REGIMENTS : “ DELHI REBELS,” ‘“‘ THREES 
ABOUT!” 64TH. — One of Mr. Kipling’s 
‘ Barrack - Room Ballads,’ entitled ‘ Belts,’ 
contains the line 
They called us “‘ Delhi Rebels,’ an’ we answered, 

“Threes about !” 
It is descriptive of a row 
Between an Irish regiment an’ English cavalree. 
What were these regiments ? and what are 
the incidents referred to ? 

* 64th, you have put to silence the jibes | 
of your enemies throughout India ’”’ (Order | 
of the day issued by Sir Henry Havelock | 
after the Battle of Cawnpore, 16 July, 1857). | 
What occasioned the “‘ jibes ” ? 

P. A. McELwalIne. 





AvuTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ help me to trace the saying: 
“Let us be grave, my boys; here comes a 
fool’’? I father it on Dr. Samuel Parr. 

J. H. A. Hart. 


Earty Raitway TRAVELLING.—It will 
be remembered that when Joey B. trans- 
ported Mr. Dombey, after Paul’s death, for 
change of scene to Leamington, the two | 
travelled by rail in Mr. Dombey’s carriage | 
to Birmingham, and thence with post- 
horses to their destination. How long did | 
this method of railway travelling continue ? | 
Was it, for example, practised in any part | 
of England as late as 1870 ? | 


Dr1aRIEs.—Can any one inform me when, 
and by whom, the first diaries — books 
mapped out for daily use during the year— 
were invented? In what country did they 
first become popular? Are the MSS. of 
any Journals of well-known persons, that 
have been published, contained in such 
volumes ? HYLLARA. 








STONE FROM CARTHAGE.—In St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Stepney, is a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription :-— 

Of Carthage wall I was a stone, 

Oh mortals, read with pity. 
Time consumes all, it spareth none, 

Man, mountain, town, nor city. 
Therefore, oh mortals, now bethink 

You where unto you must, 
Since now such stately buildings 

Lie buried in the dust. 

Thomas Hughes, 1663. 


Did the stone actually come from the 
site of Carthage ? 
Witit1am MacArrTavr. 


[See 5S. vi. 208, 295.] 


Dublin. 


WuitE Horsrs.—I have heard that at 
the siege of Paris, in the Franco-Prussian 
War, when the population began to consume 
horseflesh, the flesh of white horses was 
found so unpalatable, or otherwise unsuitable, 
that few such animals were killed, whence 
the preponderance of a white strain in the 
horses of Paris to this day. Can any 
reader inform me whether this is a fact, 
and, if it is, furnish an explanation of the 
peculiar constitution of white sane - 


BaTTtLE OF QUIBERON Bay.—Can you 
inform me if any pictures or prints exist 
which represent the naval battle of Quiberon 
Bay. 1759, when Admiral Hawke destroyed 


| the French fleet under Conflans? As an 


ancestor of mine commanded the Revenge 

on that occasion, I should be very glad if I 

could get hold of a print, if such survive. 
W. W. 


WintHRoP MackwortH PRAED.—In what 
church was the poet married in the year 
1835, and what was the age of his wife—Miss 
Helen Bogle—at the time? He is buried, 
I believe, in Kensal Green. Can any reader 
give me the inscription on his tomb there ? 
Did his daughters marry ? Where did his 
wife die? In appearance was he dark or 
fair ? 

Haynes Bayty.—In what years were 
the following songs by Haynes Bayly first 
published with music: ‘ We met,’ ‘ Oh, no, 
we never mention her,’ ‘ She wore a Wreath 
of Roses’ ? What was the personal appear- 
ance of Bayly? In what church or 
cemetery at Cheltenham was he buried ? 
What was the age of his wife at the time 
of her death? Did she reside at Chelten- 
ham ? Was she buried there also ? 

F. Rose, 
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BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1, BARWELL.—Stephen Barwell was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in February, 
1745/6, aged 11, and William Barwell in 
January, 1749/50, aged 9. ‘They probably 
belonged to the Anglo-Indian family of 
that name. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ identify them ? 

2. JAMES BEAUCLERK was admitted to 
Westminster School in June, 1746, aged 8, 
at the same time as Aubrey Beauclerk, 
afterwards fifth Duke of St. Albans. I 
should be glad to ascertain any information 
about him. ~* 

3. PETER KeiTH graduated B.A. at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch. in 1738. He was the 
author of some verses on Milton, which 
were printed in the sixth edition of Vincent 
Bourne’s ‘ Poems.’ When did he die ? 

4. LANGDALE STANHOPE, son of George 
Stanhope of Pontefract, graduated B.C.E. 
at Oxford in 1728 from Ch. Ch. I should 
be glad to ascertain further particulars 
concerning him. 


5. BERTRAM StoTtE, M.P. for Northumber- 
land 1702-5. Who was his mother, and 
what was the date of her marriage with Sir 
Richard Stote ? Did Bertram Stote ever 
marry ? If so, when and to whom ? 

G. E.R. B: 


“SCALING THE HENNERY”: ‘‘ MOUSE 
Burtock.”’—What is the meaning of these 
two curious expressions? The first is 
apparently of American coinage, occurring 
in ‘ Up the River,’ by F. W. Shelton, New 
York, 1853, p. 37. The second is to be found 
in ‘Cookery Made Easy,’ by M. Willis, 
London, 1829, p. 150, as ‘‘ A Mouse Buttock 
of Beef.” Both books are in the Bodleian 
Library. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THE BatTLte or Matpon.—Can any one 
inform me where I can find a modern verse 
rendering of the old English poem ‘The 
Battle of Maldon’? I have seen one, but 
cannot remember the author. C. M. B. 


THe AtcHemist’s ApE.—In old pictures 
representing the interior of a physician’s 
consulting-room or of an alchemist’s labora- 
tory, an ape or a monkey is often figured 
sitting on a window-sill, or perched on the 
back of a chair. A stuffed alligator or 
crocodile may also often be se2n hung against 
the wall. Can any reader inform me of 
the significance of these—especially of the 
ape ? H. C. H.-A. 
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Replies. 


CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS: LISTS 
OF TRANSCRIPTIONS. 


(11 S. vi. 206, 255, 278, 354, 418, 474.) 


| GLOUCESTERSHIRE is fortunate in possessing 
Bigland’s ‘ Historical, Monumental, and 
Genealogical Collections, relative to the 
County of Gloucester,’ a work of prime 
importance for the monumental and other 
inscriptions in the county churches’ and 
burial-grounds. The publication of this 
work was spread over a period of 103 years. 
In 1791-2 vols. i. (commenced in 1786) and 
ii. were published, some of the parishes 
including inscriptions to the year 1790. 
The ‘ Continuations’ to Bigland were pub- 
lished in nine parts between 1838 and 1889, 
and in most of these additional inscriptions 
to the Bigland MSS. are given, some being 
as late as 1883. Excepting for the parishes 
of St. Jacob and St. Philip, and St. George, 
Bristol, the work is complete for the whole 
county. There is an Index to Names in 
the first volume, but none in the second 
or in the ‘ Continuations,’ though some of 
the larger parishes in the latter have separate 
Indexes.  Bigland gives practically full 
transcripts of all the inscriptions on monu- 
ments within the churches and on flat stones 
in the burial-grounds, and all essential 
particulars of those on headstones. A 
valuable Index to the heraldry given in the 
work has been prepared by Mr. Francis 
Were, and published by the Bristol and 
Gloues. Arch. Society. Bigland’s  collee- 
tions for the city of Gloucester were pub- 
lished separately by T. D. Fosbroke in his 
‘ Original History of the City of Gloucester,’ 
1819. The inscriptions were printed in 
abbreviated form to save space, though all 
information of a biographical nature was 
included. 

The late Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor made full 
transcripts of the inscriptions in all the 
ancient burial-grounds in Gloucester, and 
| these are at present in my custody. They 
— the burial-grounds of the Jews, 
the Friends, and other Nonconformist 
| bodies, and are a valuable supplement to 
the lists in Fosbroke. 

The late Rev. B. H. Blacker (an old con- 
tributor to ‘ N. & Q.’) published in Glouces- 
tershire Notes and Queries, vols. i.-—iii., 
Indexes to the monumental and other 
inscriptions at St. Peter’s in Cheltenham, 








| Cubberley, Longney, Prestbury, Swindon, 
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and Great Witcombe (all in Gloucestershire), 
printed in The Genealogist, vols. i.-iii., and 
also to many others which were printed at 
length in later volumes of Glos. N. & Q. 
References to the latter, which are mainly 
scriptions in the churches—though some 
in ro churchyards are included—may be 
useful. 


Almondsbury, iv. 4-11. 
Berkeley (Cornock Family), vi. 31-2, 97-8. 
Brimscombe, iv. 459-60. 
neg Po! p Mose 9 iv. 656-61. 

edland Green Chapel of E. iv. -15 
Brockworth, iv. 577-9. at 
Cainscross, iv. 403. 
Chalford, iv. 404-5. 


Chalhenham : Parish Churchyard, ii. 607-11. 

. Mary’s Cemetery, iii. 425-32, 521-8, 608- 

615, 651-63. % 
New Cemetery, iv. 305-16, 365-73. 
Christ Church, iv. 604-12. 
St. James’s, iv. 619-22. 
St. Peter’s, iv. 63-4. 

Chipping Sodbury, iv. 187-8. 

Cranhan, iv. 580. 

Cromhall, iv. 644-7. 

Cubberley, iv. 134-5. 

Filton, iv. 461-2. 

Fishponds, iv. 462-3. 

Hill, iii. 582-4, 586-7. 

Kingswood, iv. 273. 

Leckhampton, v. 449-51. 

Longney, iv. 80-82. 

Maisemore, iv. 279-84. 

Nibley (Cornock Monuments), vii. 96-8. 

Oakridge (near Stroud), iv. 460-61. 

Painswick. See below. 

Pitchcombe, iv. 420-25. 

Prestbury, iv. 41-5. 

Randwick, iv. 543-7. 

Rockhampton, iii. 536-8 ; iv. 586-8, 

Rodborough Church, iv. 515 -19, 
Tabernacle, ii. 60-62. 

Sapperton, iv. 346-9. 

Shirehampton, iv. 181-2. 

Stanley Kings, iv. 473-7. 

Stanley St. Leonards, iv. 477-82. 

Stonehouse, iv. 449-56. 

Swindon, iv. 155-8, 167-9. 

Trotman Family, v. 289-95. 

Witcombe (Great), iv. 54-5. 

Woodchester, iv. 352-8. 

Yate, iv. 196-8. 


In Glos. N. & Q., i. 180-81, 188-90, is an 
Index to the inscriptions in Painswick 
Church. These, together with all the 
inscriptions in the churchyard, and those in 
the several Nonconformist burial-grounds in 
the parish, were, in 1879, copied by Mr. 
Cecil T. Davis, then of The Court House, 
Painswick, and now Public Librarian, 
Wandsworth. It was intended to publish 
these in Mr. U. J. Davis’s ‘Short Notes on 
Painswick,’ but only one part of this work 
was completed (1881), and the inscriptions 
are stillin MS. Mr. C. T. Davis copied also 
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the inscriptions at Slad, Edge, and Sheeps- 
combe. His ‘Monumental Brasses of Glou- 
cestershire’ includes all the inscriptions on 
brasses in the county. 


In addition to the above, the following 
lists for places in Gloucestershire have been 
printed :— 

Charlton Kings.—Monumental inscriptions in the 
Parish Church......and some churchyard inscrip- 
tions. By B. AH. Blacker. 1876. Also printed in 
Misc. Gen. et Heraldica, vol. ii. 

Cheltenham.—Monumental inscriptions in the 
Parish Church By B. H. Blacker. 1877. 

re Campden.—History of Chipping Camp- 
den. y P. C. Rushen. 1911. Pp. 124-36, 141-9. 
These include the more important in the church- 
yard. 

Churchdown. — History of Churchdown. By 
W. T. Swift. 1905. Pp. 49-56. Some in church- 


yard. 
Cirencester (Parish Church) :— 

History of Cirencester. By S. Rudder. 
Three editions. 1780, pe 81-96; 1800 and 
1814, pp. 262-99. Mostly those in the 
church. 

History of Cirencester. By C. H. Savory. 
1858. Parish Church, pp. 46-64; Unitarian 
burial-ground, pp. 79-82. 

History of Cirencester. By K. J. Beecham. 
1887. Pp. 120-30. 

Preston-upon-Stour.—History of Preston-upon- 
Stour. By J. H. Bloom. 1896. Inscriptions in 
the church, pp. 93-6; list of persons commemorated 
on monuments in churchyard, pp. 98-104. 

Tetbury.—History of Tetbury. By A. T. Lee. 
1857. Monuments in the old Church (demolished 
1777), pp. 146-52. Inscriptions then (1857) exist- 
ing in the Parish Church, pp. 302-10. 

Tewkesbury.—History of Tewkesbury. By J. 
Bennett. 1830. Modern monuments in the Abbey 
Church, pp. 363-7; gravestones in church, pp. 
367-70; churchyard, pp. 371-3. These are also 
given, with additions, in Bennett’s ‘Guide to 
Tewkesbury’ (c. 1850), pp. 99-113. 


RoLaNnD AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


I have recently noted the whole of the 
inscriptions in the parish churchyard of 
Walthamstow, Essex (numbering many hun- 
dreds), and my MS. has been fully indexed 
as to both names and places. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 





Prpys’s ‘ Diary’: AN ERROR IN TRAN- 
SCRIPTION (11 S. vii. 26, 73).—I am glad 
that Pror. S. G. Dunn has discovered the 
blunder in respect to the printing of the 
name Dunn as “‘ Drum”? in the entry in the 
‘Diary ’ under the date 27 May, 1660, and 
that there will beanopportunity of correction, 
of which I shall hope to avail myself. There 
is no excuse for the misprint, which was 





evidently a printer’s error in the first 
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instance, but every editor knows how diffi- 
cult it is to detect a misprint of this kind 
when once it has been made. Mr. T. 
BayNE, from having consulted an incomplete 
edition of the ‘ Diary,’ is unable to agree 
with Pror. DuNN as to the frequency of 
the references to this person. There are 
ten references to him, counting the one in 
which he figures as “ Drum.” His name 
is spelt as follows in the ‘ Diary’: Dun 2, 
Dunn 1, Dunne 3, and Donne 3; the last 
spelling probably indicates the correct 
name. Lord Braybrooke’s suggestion that 
the man was really Thomas Danes, a mes- 
senger of the Admiralty, seems to be a very 
improbable one. Donne was a trustworthy 
messenger to Pepys while he was at sea. 
He undertook to bring the Diarist’s pro- 
perty from the ship to his house in London, 
and he carried out the undertaking satis- 
factorily. Once more Pepys alludes to 
Donne when the latter called at the Navy 
office and had supper off a haunch of venison 
(14 July, 1662). His name does not occur 
again in the ‘ Diary,’ which looks as if he 
passed out of Pepys’s life, and it is unlikely 
that he was an official of the Navy office. 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


MISLEADING MILESTONES (11 S. vii. 30). 
—These very ancient stones probably mark 
the leuga, equal to 14 Roman miles. It 
passed from Gaul to Britain. Here it was 
defined as duodecim quaranteinis, 12 furlongs 
or roods of 40 rods. This measure survived 
for a long time in the circumference stated 
for the verge of the king’s court. This duo- 
decimal multiple of the furlong was gradu- 
ally superseded by the mile, originally 5,000 
Roman feet, then 5,000 English feet, and in- 
creased in Tudor times to its present length 
of 8 furlongs. It is seen, both in the leuga 
and in the mile, that these are multiples of 
the rod and the furlong, the latter not 
being originally a division of the mile. 

It would be interesting to know the 
exact, or the mean, distances between the 
leuga-stones, whether they corresponded to 
the Roman mile=1,621 yards, or to the 
longer mile in English feet. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


Mr. J. LANDFEAR Lucas, at this reference, 
speaks of the apparently incorrect distances 
shown by many of the stones erected by the 
sides of our old roads, and which go by the 
general name of milestones. He refers to 
their distance apart being in some cases 
1} miles. Are we to understand that 
on ®& road between A and B, two places 





4} miles (statute) apart, there would be 
three stones only, at 14 miles, 3 miles, and 
4} miles, or that at each of these distances 
there would be stones marked 1, 2, and 
3 miles? If the former, how were the 
distances marked on the reverse journey, 
viz., from B to A? 

In some correspondence in daily journals 
since Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas says that he 
has now been informed by a Devonshire 
friend that several such stones exist in the 
neighbourhood of Princetown, and the sup- 
posed reason for their being placed at the 
distance apart of 2 kilometres was for the 
benefit of French prisoners, 1806-11 (circa), 
on parole, who were given “limits” in the 
measure to which they were accustomed. 
As one who has tramped the roads and 
much of the moorland in the neighbour- 
hood of Princetown every year now for 
many years, and has never before heard of 
the existence of such so-called milestones, 
I should be glad if Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas 
or his friend would inform me through your 
columns at what places in the vicinity these 
boundstones may be found. Will he also 
kindly tell me how much of the existing 
road-system across the moor was in exist- 
ence at the time the Princetown prisons 
were occupied by French prisoners ? Also, 
were the parole prisoners taking exercise 
confined to the roads ? W. S. B. H. 


Weston Patrick, HANTs, AND KING 
FAMILIES IN IRELAND (11 S. vii. 29).—It 
is perhaps scarcely necessary to observe 
that the surname King is not of Irish origin. 
The earliest bearer of it I can trace in Ireland 
is a James King, described as bo n in Dublin 
in 1498, celebrated as a scholar and author 
of ‘ Carmina in laudem Henrici Sydnei ’ and 
‘Diversa Epigrammata,’ who died circa 
1569. He was most probably of the family 
“ Kinge of Dublin,” whose arms, copied 
circa 1606, were “‘ Azure, 3 lozenges or.”’ 
Of the same family, there can be little doubt, 
were the Kings of Clontarf Castle, near 
Dublin, whose arms, also copied circa 1606, 
are the same as the preceding, save that the 
lozenges are “ voided’ (mascles), probably 
for a difference. They were amongst the 
English of the Pale who rebelled against the 
Commonwealth, and had their estate con- 
fiscated and given to a follower of Cromwell. 
Of the same stock probably was the scholar 
of the surname, described as a native of 
Connaught, who assisted good Bishop 
Bedell in translating the New Testament 
into the Irish tongue; he was a convert to 
the Established Church, and appointed by 
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the same bishop Vicar of Templeport, co. 
Cavan; his name was hibernicized by the 
natives as “‘ Murtogh O’Cionga.”’ 

The three existing titled families of the 
name connected with Ireland are of English 
or Scottish origin. 

CHar es S. Kina, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


THE FAMILY OF SIR CHRISTOPHER MILTON 
(11 S. vi. 100; vii. 21).—There is an error 
in this interesting contribution regarding 
the parentage of Martha Fleetwood, wife 
of Thomas Milton of the Crown Office. She 
is stated. on the authority of the late Prof. 
Masson, to have been the daughter of 
Charles Fleetwood of Northampton. In 
reality she was a daughter of Sir William 
Fleetwood of Aldwincle, co. Northampton, 
and Woodstock Park, co. Oxford, Receiver 
of the Court of Wards, eldest surviving son 
of Sir Miles Fleetwood, who had held the 
same office. There are errors in Le Neve’s 
‘Pedigrees of the Knights.’ the Fleetwood 
and Churchill pedigree in ‘The History of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre’ at 


Northampton, and Gyll’s ‘ History of the! 


Parish of Wraysbury.’ 

The authority for this correction is the 
will of Col. William Fleetwood, which bears 
no date. but has a codicil dated 6 Feb., 
1699/1700. He bequeaths 10s. each to his 
brothers Charles (of Northampton) and 
Gustavus (of Wandsworth, Surrey, alluded 
to at 9S. xii. 130) :— 

** All the rest. of my goods and chattells whatso- 
ever I give and bequeath unto my dearly beloved 
sister, Mrs. Martha Milton...... whom I doe declare 
and appoint full and sole executrix of this my last 
Will and Testament.” 

The testator’s brother(-in-law), Dr. William 
Coward, benefits under the codicil. The 
will was proved by Martha Coward otherwise 
Milton, 2 March, 1699/1700 (P.C.C. Noel 
46). 

Sir William Fleetwood’s first wife was 
Frances, daughter of Henry Sture; his 
second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Harvey. Col. William Fleetwood 
was & son of the first marriage. There is a 
doubt as to whether Martha was issue of the 
same marriage, but the will rather favours 
this inference. 

Charles Fleetwood of Northampton, erro- 
neously stated to be the father of Martha, 
was a son of Sir William’s second marriage. 
Charles married Elizabeth, daughter of 





* The evidence is given more fully in ‘ Fleetwood 
of Aldwincle’ (Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
N.S., i. 110, et seq.). 


Matthew Smith. They had a son named 
Smith, who died unmarried in 1747. They 
must not be confused with General Charles 
Fleetwood and his son Smith. 

Le Neve says Sir Christopher Milton was. 
knighted at Whitehall, 25 April, 1686: 
““Not a lawyer of much note, but being a 
Papist was in favour.”’ William (not John) 
Webber of London is given as the father of 
his wife Thomasine; she was buried in 
St. Nicholas’s parish, Ipswich (‘ Pedigrees 
of the Knights,’ Harl. Soc. Visitations, viii. 
402). As Le Neve is incorrect in one 
particular, he may be wrong in calling 
Thomasine’s father William. 

Prof. Masson states that Cromwell’s 
son-in-law, General Charles Fleetwood, was 
Milton’s friend from their boyhood. As 
Bread Street (where Milton was_ born) 
and Wood Street (where Fleetwood’s father 
had his town house) both lead into Cheap- 
side, they were practically neighbours, and 
the elder Milton’s profession may have 
brought him into contact with Sir Miles 
Fleetwood, so that the assertion is probably 
correct. 

Is Masson’s authority for this statement 
known ? R. W. B. 


THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 
(11 S. vi. 110, 176, 374, 436, 496; vii. 
36, 77).— The fable of the land breeze 
which “‘ shook the shrouds ”’ (whatever that 
may mean) of the Royal George on 29 Aug., 
1782, is as tenacious of life as the most 
sanguine of its authors could have hoped. 
The fable is simply the perpetuation of the 
lie which was deliberately published by the 
Admiralty after the damning report of the 
court-martial which tried the survivors of 
the wreck was in their hands. The transition 
from lie to fable began when the poet 
Cowper, presumably in all innocence, turned 
the Admiralty’s account of the affair into 
verse. The truth of the matter has long been 
known to students of naval history, but 
curiously enough neither Capt. Mahan, 
in Clowes’s ‘ The Royal Navy’ (iii. 540), nor 
Mr. Hannay in his ‘ Short History ’ (ii. 273), 
has put it clearly on record. Capt. Mahan 
merely quotes the fable ; Mr. Hannay adds : 

‘But the Navy, which indeed was rarely charit- 
able in its judgment of the Admiralty, was of 
opinion that a piece fell out of her side under the 
strain, for she was notoriously rotten.” 


The general public has accordingly had 
little opportunity of learning the truth, 
and it seems worth while to give it at some 





length. The following account is from the 
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minutes of the court-martial preserved at 
the P.R.O, 

The court-martial was held on board the 
Warspite at Portsmouth on 9 Sept., 1782, 
and among its members were many officers 
of great distinction. The president was 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. 8S. Barrington; the 
members were—Vice-Admirals John Evans 
and Mark Milbanke, Rear-Admirals Alex- 
ender Hood and Sir Richard Hughes, 
Commodores William Hotham and the Hon. 
John Leveson Gower, Capts. J. C. Allen, 
John Moutray, Sir John Jervis, K.B., 
J. Dalrymple,~ J. Faulknor, and Adam 
Duncan. 

“The Court...... having heard the narrative of 
Capt. Waghorn and the evidence adduced, and 
having maturely and deliberately considered the 
same, itappears to the Court that the ship was not 
overheeled ; it also appears to the Court that the 
captain and officers used every exertion to right the 
ship, as soon as the alarm was given of her settling ; 
and the Court is of opinion, from the short space of 
time between the alarm being given and the sinking 
of the ship, that some material part of her frame 
gave way, which can only be accounted for by the 
general state of the decay of her timbers, as appears 
upon the minutes. The Court doth therefore 
adjudge that the captain, officers, and ship’s com- 
pany be acquitted of all blame, and they are hereby 
acquitted accordingly.” 

At the conclusion of the evidence Vice- 
Admiral Milbanke informed the Court :— 

‘*When the Royal George was docked at Ply- 
mouth I had the honour_to command there, and 
during her being in dock I gave her very constant 
attendance, saw her opened, and asked many 
questions, and found her so bad that I do not recol- 
lect there was a sound timber in the opening. I 
asked several of the officers of the yard what they 
intended to do with her, and they said they should 
be able to make her last a summer, and very bad 
she was indeed, insomuch that they could scarce 
tind fastenings for the repairs she underwent. 

“Sir John Jervis from his place confirmed what 
Vice-Admiral Milbanke had related to the Court 
respecting the rottenness of the timbers.” 


To these very explicit statements it 
seems necessary to add only that it was 
given in evidence that the heel of the ship 
was very moderate; that no water entered 
by the lower-deck ports until the ship was 
sinking; that a large amount of water was 
noticed to be in her before the alarm was 
given; that at the time of the alarm “a 
bodily crack”? was heard, as though some 
important part of her frame had given 
way; and that what wind there was, being 
right ahead, could have had no power to 
heel the ship. 

It was with this knowledge in its possession 
that the Admiralty published the report that 
the ship had been overheeled, and had been 
overset by a squall. This report is to be 





found in duplicate in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, in ‘The Annual Register,’ and 
no doubt in other periodicals. The truth 
was not publicly made known until 1838, 
when, all who were in any way responsible 
being dead, Sir John Barrow referred 
directly to the finding of the court-martial 
in his ‘ Life of Lord Howe’ (p. 139). The 
true story is also given in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ s.v. Kempenfelt, 
and also s.v. Sir P. C. Durham, who was 
officer of the watch on board the Royal 
George when she sank. It will also be 
found at some length in The Weslern Morning 
News for 20 Sept., 1905. L. G. C. L 


[Mr. H. W. Wison also thanked for reply.] 


Hocartu’s ‘ Rake’s Procress’: * THE 
Brack JoKE’ (11 S. vi. 189,311; vii. 18). 
The music belonging to this song was 
borrowed by Thomas Moore for his poem 
“Sublime was the warning that Liberty 
spoke.” The melody is charming, and 
leaves no doubt as to its popularity in 
Hogarth’s day. It is to be found in ‘ Songs 
of Ireland,’ published by Boosey. 

F. Rose. 





The ‘N.E.D.’ has passed over what one 
might have expected to be the best-known 
place in English literature where the ‘‘ Black 
Joke” is mentioned :— 

Call for the Farce, the Bear, or the Black-joke. 

Pope, ‘ Imitations of Horace,’ Epist. IL. i. 309. 
This is several years earlier (1737) than the 
passage quoted by Mr. P. Lucas from ‘ Rode- 
rick Random ’ (1748). The first example in 
the ‘ Dictionary ’ is given as from Hearne’s 
‘Collections,’ and dated c. 1710. But on 
turning up the reference (ii. 463) in the 
Oxford Historical Society’s edition of 
Hearne’s ‘Remarks and Collections,’ it 
appears that the words are taken not from 
Hearne’s own notes, but from one of the 
editor’s, in which a title is quoted that 
closes the bibliography of William Oldis- 
worth in Richard Rawlinson’s MS. collec- 
tions for a continuation of Wood’s ‘ Athen 
Oxonienses:' The date assigned by the 
‘ Dictionary ’ seems merely due to the fact 
that Hearne’s own memoranda in vol. ii. 
are from 20 March, 1707, to 23 May, 1710. 
Further, why should the title be quoted 
from Rawlinson’s MS. bibliographical list, 
when Oldisworth’s original performance is 
in print? It is dated 1732, and a com- 
parison proves that Rawlinson is very far 
from giving the title verbatim. The exact 
words in Oldisworth are these: ‘‘ With 
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several Cole-Black-Jokes, Brown-Jokes, and 
Jokes as sweet a3 Honey.” 

A hope was expressed at the last reference 
of this heading that the words of the song 
might be forthcoming. The note in Elwin 
and Courthope’s edition of Pope to the line 
already quoted shows conclusively that the 
genuine words are not likely to come forth 
in‘ N. & Q.’ 

AvuTHOR WANTED (11 S. vii. 29).— 
G. M. H. P.’s line— 

Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre, 
is from Lucan, ‘ De Bello Civili,’ x. 296. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


(Windrush) in 1307; while in the same year 
Sir Henry de Willamescote was Lord of 
Asterley and Cudinton (Kiddington. co. 
Oxon). In 1331 Thomas, s. of Sir R. de 
Willamescote, Lord of Asterley and Wil- 
lamescote, was living. See Warton. * Hist. 
of Kiddington,’ p. 29. John Williamscote 
held a fee, 1346, in Wardyngton, co. Oxon, 
while another Richard held Kiddington. 
The lands at Kiddington were still held 
by the same family in 1428, in the person 
ot Elizabeth Williamscote, widow of Richard 
Williamscote. The Johanna in question 
may have been her daughter. But, as 
the querist does not let us know whether 


BEWICKIANA (11 S. vii. 28).—As to the | She was a Wyncote or a Willamescote, it 


first of Waite Line's queries, I have re- 
ferred to the ‘ Catalogue of the Bewick Col- 
lection (Pease Bequest),’ by Basil Anderton 
and W. H. Gibson, Librarians (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1904). In the notes (No. 76) 
concerning the first edition of vol. i. of 
‘History of British Birds,’ 1797, I find 
nothing about the inking of anything. As 
to No. 96, ‘ Figures of British Land Birds,’ 
&e., vol. i., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printed 
by 8. Hodgson, 1800 (all published), 7.e., the 
engravings without the description, the 
editors write :— 

‘* This copy belonged to H.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
beth, Landgravine of Hesse Homburg, daughter of 


George II[. it has the suppressed vignette in its 
rare uninked state.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Is not WHITE LINE satisfied with the ex- 
planation of Bewick’s having inked the 
tail- piece, at p. 285 in vol. i. of the 1797 
edition of the ‘ Birds,’ which is given in 
Jackson’s ‘Treatise on Wood Engraving,’ 
1839, p. 591, in the paragraph beginning 
“* Bewick’s humour’? down to the word 
** indelicate,”” also in the note to this para- 
graph ? R. A. Ports. 


JOHANNA WILLIAMSCOTE (11 S. vii. 49, 92)- 
—The first thing to be noted is that Williams- 
cote, and Wyncote (i.e., D. S. Wenecote) 
in the manor of Clifford -Chambers, co. 
Glos., are two totally different names, and 
must not by any means be confused. The 
one was never spelt for the other, as the 
querist states they were. Willamescote 
{t.e., Wilhelmescote) was a hamlet of 
Cropredy, co. Oxon, near Banbury, and gave 
this name to a noted family. 


is not possible to go further at present. 

The querist’s Elias de Wonecote was 
living at Binton in 1316; so we may 
take it that his name was really Wyncote, 
and that he was an ancestor of the later 
possessors of that name. 

The Wyncote family in 1331 were repre- 
sented by Sir John de Wyncote, who had 
married Joanna, dau. of William de Kerdiff 
(Walton-Cardiff, co. Glos.). She died in 
1349, aged 32, leaving only daughters ; 
albeit the estate went to an Edward de 
Kerdef, who held it in 1369. 

William Wyncote, until 1428, was holding 
one fee in Bonynton (Binton, co. Warwick). 
It is clear, therefore, that no Williamscote 
held Binton ; but Wyncotes did hold it. 

But evidence of the possession of the 
Gloucestershire manor of Wyncote by any 
of these is extremely desirable. For the 
manor, as a manor, does not appear in 
Feudal Aids at all, although the Pipe Roll 
of 1175-6 gives it as Winecote. William de 
Winnecote held five cottages of the Lord of 
Clifford-Chambers (Glos.), 1266-7, but there 
is no evidence that he owned any manor 
of Wyncote. Of course, Clifford-Chambers, 
Wyncote, and Milcote all lie together ; but 
the main question remains, Was Johanna, 
wife of Sir John Greville (d. 1480), a Wyn- 
cote or a Willamescote ?* Her son Robert 
certainly married Isabel Wyncote of Byn- 
ton, and I suspect that this was the only 
contact by marriage of the families. 

St. Cratrr BaDDELEY. 


THe ‘“ Last GOVERNOR OF CALAIS”: 
THE Betis oF Powick (11 S. vii. 49).— 
The last Governor, or, as he was called, 





Thomas de Williamscote held one fee at | Deputy, of Calais, was Thomas Wentworth, 


Banbury of the Bishop of Lincoln in 1212. | 
In 1280 Sir Ric. de Willamescote was living. 
Another Sir Richard de Willamescote held 


| from the Rev. J 





* The Wilmcote referred toin A. C. C.’s quotation 
H. Bloom owns a totally different 
origin from that of Willamescote, and could not give 


a quarter fee in the manor of Wenric | rise to that name. 
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‘a ij 
second Baron Wentworth of Nettlestead, | 


as to whom see the ‘D.N.B.’ The Barony 
of Beauchamp of Powyk, co. Worcester, 
was created in 1447, and became extinct in 
1496. Calais fell in 1558. Neither of the 
two holders of this barony seems to have 
had at any time any connexion with Calais. 
History knows nothing of a Beauchamp 
** Baron of Powyke ”’ in the reign of Queen 
Anne, or of a Governor of Calais in that 
reign. There is, therefore, no ground for | 
the “tradition”? to which the Vicar and | 
churchwardens of Powick appealed in 1909. | 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





JANE AUSTEN: GODMERSHAM (II S. vi. 
510).—Jane Austen did not usually give | 
set descriptions of places or persons in her | 
novels ; but Mrs. Jennings’s account of Dela- 
ford in ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ chap. xxx., 
presents a good many parallels with Lord 
Brabourne’s scattered notes on Godmersham, 
as the following list shows :— 

Mrs. Jennings. “‘ Delaford is a nice place, I can 
- you; exactly what I call a nice, old-fashioned 
place. 

Lord Brahourne. Thomas Knight of Godmers- 
ham, who adopted Edward Austen, was descended 
in the direct line from Thomas Brodnax of God- 
mersham, who died in 1602. The date of the house 
is not given, but it was evidently an old building. 
—‘ Letters,’ i. 9-10. 

Mrs. J. ‘Quite shut in with great garden walls 
that are covered with the best fruit trees in the 
country; and sucha mulberry tree in one corner !” 

Lord B. “The wall which shuts off the shrub- 
beries and pleasure gardens of the great house from 
the road.”—Jbid., i. 7. 

Mrs. J. “‘ Then, there is a dovecote, some de- 
lightful stewponds.” 

“Lord B. “Edward is much concerned about his 
pond ; he cannot now doubt the fact of its running 
at, which he was resolved to do as long as pos- 
sible.” —Jbid., ii, Letter Ixvii. ; ef. i. 337. 

Mrs. J. “‘ And a very pretty canal.” 

Lord B. “The River Stour...... for a distance of 
nearly a. mile runs through the east end of the 

park.” eo’ iy 

Mrs. J. “‘ Moreover, it is close to the church.” 

Lord B. “A ra beyond the church you see the 
mansion.”—/bid., The family, on their way to. 
church, left “the I rf bya little door in’ the 
wall, at the end of the private grounds, which 
brought them out just opposite the church.”- 
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Thid., i. 336 
Mrs. J. “And only a quarter of a mile from the 
turnpike road, so ’tis never dull, for if you only 
go and sit up in an old yew arbour behind the 
Seon you may see all the carriages that pass 
along.” 
Lord B. “On the east side of the riv er......was a 
poate sort of summer-house called ‘The Temple,’ 
built by one of the preceding owners of the place. 
The road at that time ran nearer to the house than 
the present turnpike road ; it formerly divided the | 
riv = from the park.” —Jhid., i. 336. 


| anti-Catholic _ bias. 
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Mrs. J. ‘‘& butcher hard by in the village, and 
the parsonage house within a stone’s throw.” 

Lord B. “Close to the church nestles the home- 
farm, and beyond it the rectory, with lawn sloping 
down to the river...... tween [the mansion] and 
the railroad lies the village, div ided by the old high 
road from Ashford to Canterbury.”—Zbid., i. 7. 


It may be remarked that another author 
besides Jane Austen is associated with God- 
mersham. Anne Finch, afterwards Countess 





| of Winchilsea, when driven from the Court by 


the Revolution of 1688, found a temporary 
refuge there, and wrote her tragedy of 
‘ Aristomenes’ ‘‘ within that shade.” She 
says in the Epilogue :— 

For her own sake, the Author thought itt fitt 

To lett the Audience know when this was writt, 

’*T was not for praise, nor with pretense to witt : 

But lonely Godmersham th’ attempt excuses, 

Not sure to be endur’d, without the Muses. 

There was later a connexion, but only a 
very slight one, between the families of 
Finch and Austen (‘ Letters,’ i. 20-22). 

M. H. Dopps. 


CHARTER OF HENRy II. (11 S. v. 150, 214; 
vi. 474).—With all deference to Mr. Hix1, 
his alternative explanations of ‘“ Walter 
Fitzgerald, Chancellor,” seem to me im- 
probable and unnecessary. Surely if Henry 
II. had had separate Chancellors for Eng- 
land and Normandy, it would be a well- 
established fact; and is there any known 
instance of ‘‘ Cancellarius ” occurring in the 
attestations to his charters in the sense of 
“notary”? ? And who is the unknown 
chancellor, or notary, whose name is sand- 
wiched amongst those of the barons ? 

As I explained at the second reference, the 
name could very easily be a misreading for 
‘“Warin fitz Gerold, Chamberlain”; and 
in view of errors in the names of other wit- 
nesses, this seems a safe and sufficient ex- 
planation. Warin frequently attests Henry’s 
charters as Chamberlain, but he was not a 
Chancello he was a layman— 
nor was he a notary. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 





THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
(11 S. vii. 10, 57, 73).—In addition to the 
works mentioned by your correspondents, I 
have found, through J. Nield’s excellent 
‘ Guide to Historical Fiction ’ (4thed., 1911), 
that the following novels introduce the Holy 
Office: (1) Jean Bertheroy’s ‘ Ximénés ’— 


| Inquisition in Cordova, Lucero the inquisitor. 


Ximénés Inquisitor-General. (2) Deborah 
Alcock’s ‘ The Spanish Brothers ’—Lutheran 
persecution, autos at Valladolid ; an accu- 
rate historical study written with a strong 
(3) S. R. Crockett’s 
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‘The White Plumes of Navarre.’ pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 
Literary craftsmanship admirable, and 
love - scenes well handled. Autos repre- 
sented as weekly and even bi-weekly, and 
the learned and excellent Mariana con- 
verted into the typical wily Jesuit of Protest- 
ant fiction. (4) Grace Aguilar’s ‘The Vale 
of Cedars ’—Inquisition and Jew, anti- 
Catholic bias, late fifteenth century. (5) 
Geo. Griffith’s ‘ John Brown, Buccaneer ’— 
Inquisition in New Spain, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Paul Bertram’s ‘Shadow of Power,’ 
ante, p. 57, is the supposed diary of a 
Catholic governor, who is gradually weaned 
from his Church by the horrors of 
the Inquisition under Alva. Of all the 
foregoing English works, ‘The Spanish 
Brothers’ alone seems to show much 
familiarity with Inquisitorial procedure, but 
it is quite possible that the others have 
purposely departed from fact, so as_ to 
brighten the stories. ‘ Ximénés’ excepted, 
not the slightest sympathy with the aims 
of the Catholic Church in her struggle to 
spread her creed over the world, heroically 
exemplified in the lives of such men as 
Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, and Bartoloméo 
de Las Casas, is apparent in any of these 
frankly prejudiced, though none the less 
readable, attempts to convey in fiction 
some idea of the most extraordinary tribunal 
the world has ever seen. 

Marryat’s account in ‘ The Phantom Ship,’ 
named by Mr. Prerrornt at the last refer- 
ence, is based on the experiences of M. Dellon 
at Goa towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. Eric R. WATSON. 


‘* Or sorts ” (11 S. vii. 10, 56).—Revert- 
ing to my reply under this head (p. 57), I 
have now been able to trace a letter from a 
correspondent, dated 4 March, 1899, written 
in reply to my inquiry in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

** Pope has 
For different stiles with different subjects sort, 

As several garbs with country, town and Court. 

From this I take ‘writer of sorts’ to mean a 
writer ou different subjects and of different styles. 
Had one been told he was writer ‘of a sort,’ then 
he, or any one else, might feel annoyed. But, as 
it is, he ought, I think, to feel proud.” 
This may assist the discussion. 

CECIL CLARKE. 


‘“*'TO CARRY ONE'S LIFE IN ONE'S HANDS ”’ 
(11 S. vi. 508; vii. 72).—The Witch of 
Endor pleaded, ‘‘Posui animam meam 
in manibus meis,’’ when she had consciously 





braved or undergone the peril of death, 
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which is the general meaning of a very 
common saying. Jephthah, David, and 
Job use the phrase, the last certainly not 
with any thought of weapons, or even fists. 
It must, therefore, have been metaphoric 
in very early days, and it is curious that it 
should not have passed into German, as it 
has into English use, from Biblical sources. 
Ae YM 


Compare Ps. exix. (exviii. in the Vul- 
gate), 109: “‘ Anima mea in manibus meis 
semper.” K. 8. 

*“ PLUMPE ” WatcH (11 S. vii. 29).—The 
word “ plumpe ~ occurs several times in 
the ancient records of Archbishop Whitgift’s 
Hospital, Croydon. From my transcription 
of these records permit me to quote the 
following :— 

“ The money which was made of the leade, at the 
takeing downe of the plumpe, that stcode in the 
Court,” &e (September, 1635). 


ALFRED CHAs. Jonas, F.S.A.Scot. 


This word will be found in Stratmann’s 
‘Dictionary of the Old English Language,’ 
second edition, Triibner, 1873. On referring 
to the ‘ Oxford Concise Dictionary ’ I find 
“plump ” is an archaic form for a company 
or troop of spearmen or soldiers who used 
weapons with sharp metal heads and long 
shafts of wood. This appears to meet the 
case in point. G. SyMES SAUNDERS, M.D, 

Eastbourne. 


The answer will be found in Nares’s 
‘Glossary,’ 1888 ed., vol. ii. p. 668. 
Ropert PasHrry. 
Chateau de Carteret (Manche). 


CurRFEW BELL (11 S. vi. 466; vii. 17, 77). 
—Collins, in his account of St. Mary’s 
Church, Bridport, quotes the following from 
the vestry book as a part of the sexton’s 
duty in 1851 :— 

‘“* He shall ring the bell during the space of ten 
minutes at five o'clock on every morning from 
Lady Day to Michaelmas, and at six o'clock from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day, and at eight o'clock 
every evening during the year, Sundays excepted, 
on which day he is to toll the bell at the regular 
times appointed previous to Divine service.” 

The 8 o’clock bell was the Curfew, and 
continued to be rung for years afterwards. 
During the incumbency of the Rev. 
E. J. L. B. Henslowe it wes felt that the 
Curfew bell served no practical purpose. 
But instead of abolishing the ringing the 
time was altered to fit in for ‘“‘ Evensong,” 
just before half-past six. This latter bell 
continues to be rung down to the present 
time. A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 
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ASHFORD Famity (11 S. vii. 929).. —A 
family of Ashford, or Ayshford, was seated 
at Ayshford, co. Devon, and in Cornwall. 
The last male heir, John Ayshford, Esq., died 
in 1688; his heiress married Sanford, 
ancestor of Wm. Ayshford Sanford, Esq., 
of Nynehead, co. Som. A branch of the 
family settled at Wonwell, in Kingston, 
Devon, and is now represented by L. L. 
Ayshford Wise, Esq. See Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory ’ for arms, &c. 

S. A. GruNnDY-NEWMAN. 








Hotes on Books. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field. By W. Flavelle Monypenny. Vol. I 
(John Murray.) 

ON the 12th of November, 1910, we reviewed the 

first volume of the Life of Disraeli, pronouncing 

it to be the book of the season. Our first word 
in reference to this further instalment must be 
that we join in the universal regret that the author 
has not been spared to complete what should 
have been the most interesting biography of 
our time. For no more fascinating subject than 

Disraeli appeared during the last century. 

The volume opens on November 15th, 1837, 
the day on which Victoria’s first Parliament met, 
and the day on which Disraeli began that career 


in the House of Commons which was to last, 
without a break, for forty years. He took 
his seat on the second bench behind Peel. Close 


to him sat Gladstone, who, although five years 
his junior, had already been five years in Parlia- 
ment. Abercromby, ‘looking like an_ old 
laundress, mumbled and moaned some dullness,” 
and was elected to the Chair. Melbourne, the 
Whig Prime Minister, had his place in the Lords; 
while Lord John Russell, Home Secretary, was 
Leader of the House of Commons; and Lord 
Palmerston (who, it is hard to believe, was then 
over fifty) was Foreign Secretary. 

The House numbered among its distinguished 
men the witty and vivacious Charles Buller ; 
Sheil, the Irish orator ; O’Connell, the real though 
not exacting master of the Government ; Bulwer 
the novelist ; ‘‘ honest Tom Duncombe ”’; Villiers, 
the persistent enemy of the Corn Laws ; Joseph 
Hume, the vigilant critic of the Estimates; and 
Grote, the historian of Greece, who belonged to 
the group of Philosophical Radicals, a term 
which remained in use for fifty years. They were 
supporters of an idea which has quite died out—a 
Franchise Bill to include what was known as 
fancy franchises. 

Peel, the leader of 
Disraeli by the hand from the first in a 
very marked degree. Disraeli kept silence 
for only three weeks, and on the evening of the 
7th of December made his maiden speech, but 

‘the uproar organizel by the Rads and the 
tepealers was so great that only a portion could 
be heard, and he closed with the well-known 
prophetic words, in a voice almost terrific, which 
rose high above the clamour: ‘I sit down now, 
but the time will come when you will hear me.’ ” 


the Opposition, took 
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Peel, who rarely cheered, ‘‘ greeted Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech with a prodigality of applause.’’ Lynd- 
hurst wrote to him: ‘‘ You are sure to succeed, 
despite their bullying.” Sheil foretold that he 
would become one of the first speakers in the 
House of Commons. 

The subject of Disraeli’s second speech was im 
keeping with his literary instincts—the law ot 
copyright. In this he was associated with Bulwer 
and Talfourd, the latter describing him as ‘‘ one: 
of the greatest ornaments of modern literature.”’ 
Disraeli from the first threw himself heartily 
into politics; he was no amateur politician. 
** Let me tell you how to get on in the House of 
Commons,”’ he said to a young member twenty 
years later. ‘‘ When the House is sitting, be 
always in your place ; when it is not sitting, read 
Hansard.’ 

The plan of the biography is excellent, as, by 
interweaving it with Disraeli’s letters, the author 
allows Disraeli in a large measure to tell the story 
of his life. And what letters they are! We 
have read nothing like them out of Walpole. 
and we venture to think that in a separate form 
they would become as popular. During 1838, un- 
fortunately, , Disraeli does not always date the 
‘* nonsense ”’ he “ scribbles in marvellous haste.’ 
He tells us of his ‘‘ taking a great deal too much 
wine,’ and adds, ‘‘ but a great deal less than my 
host.’”’ At another dinner he meets Murchison, 
‘““a stiff geological prig,”” and at the Salis- 
burys’ Miss Burdett-Coutts, “a very quiet and 
unpretending person; not unlike her father, | 
nevertheless.” On the 25th of April he makes 
“a most brilliant speech....the crack speech 
of the evening,’”’ on the Copyright Bill. ‘* Poor 
little Milnes plastered me with compliments.” 
All the papers spoke in the highest terms of his 
speech, ‘“ except the wretched Standard, under the 
influence of that scoundrel} Maginn.”’ 

Disraeli had determined not to go to the 
Coronation, as he objected to ‘sit in the Abbey, 
dressed like a flunkey, for seven or eight hours, 
and to listen to a sermon by the Bishop of 
London.” However, he went after all. He 
did not get a dress until 2.30 on the morning of 
the ceremony, but it fitted him very well, and 
“it turned out that I had a very fine leg, which 
I never knew before!” The pageant was 
splendid. ‘‘ The Queen looked well, and _ per- 
formed her part with great grace and completeness, 
which cannot be said of the other performers. 
They were always in doubt as to what came next. 
Melbourne looked very awkward and uncouth, 
with his coronet cocked over his nose, his robes 
under his feet, and holding the great sword of 
State like a butcher....The Duchess of Suther- 
land walked, or rather stalked, up the Abbey 
like a Juno; she was full of her situation.”’ 


On the 28th of August, 1839, Disraeli was 
married to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis; curiously 
enough, her maiden name was the same as that 
of ‘‘ George Eliot ’—Mary Anne Evans. 

Disraeli was a favourite with Louis Philippe, 
and during his visits to Paris in 1842, and again 
in 1846, had many private interviews, sitting 
with him in his cabinet until a very late hour, 
when the king would talk of his early vicissitudes, 
always speaking in English, of which he had 
complete command, and ‘“ himself dismissing 
me by a private way, as all the royal household 
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had retired.”’ The life of Paris had a great charm 
for Disraeli: there were balls, dinners, and 
entertainments of all kinds, while the splendour 
exceeded anything he had then seen. His more 
serious moments were devoted to concluding, if 
possible, a commercial treaty with France. 

To the exclusion of Disraeli from office in 1841 
we owe ‘Coningsby,’ the popularity of which 
has proved to be lasting. This popularity was 
partly due to its being regarded as the manifesto 
of the Young England party, but ‘‘ still more to 
the fact that it contained many references, some 
of them caustic, to living statesmen.” In 1845 
this was followed by ‘ Sybil,’ portions of which 
he wrote with ‘‘ the printers on his heels.” “I 
have never been through such a four months,” 
he wrote on May Day, “ and hope never again.” 
‘Sybil’ is dedicated, as will be remembered, to 
‘*the most severe of critics, but—a perfect wife.” 

Mr. Monypenny quotes a passage from ‘ Sybil’ 
which eloquently defines Disraeli’s wish as to the 
future: “‘ That we may live to see England once 
more possess a free Monarchy, and a privileged 
and prosperous People, is my prayer; that these 
great consequences can only be brought about 
by the energy and devotion of our Youth is 
my persuasion. We live in an age when to be 
young and to be indifferent can be no longer 
synonymous. We must prepare for the coming 
hour. The claims of the Future are represented 
by suffering millions; and the Youth of a 
Nation are the trustees of Posterity.” 

The volume closes upon the overthrow of Peel 
in 1846 with the words: “‘ From the moment that 
he [Disraeli] succeeded in driving Peel from office, 
he never uttered an offensive word against him.” 
The consideration he showed to Peel was in long 
years to come to be shown to himself by his 
illustrious adversary Gladstone, who on the 
death of Lady Beaconsfield was among the first 
to offer sympathy. On the death of his old 
antagonist on the 19th of April, 1881, Gladstone 
rendered special praise to “ the dead statesman’s 
three great characteristics—his courage, his 
loyalty to his own race, and his devotion to 
his wife,” closing his tribute by recording it as his 
“firm conviction that in all the judgments ever 
delivered by Lord Beaconsfield upon myself, 
he never was actuated by sentiments of personal 
antipathy.’’ There is a foot-note in the Life of 
Gladstone edited by Wemyss Reid: “It is 
interesting to recall that this conviction, which 
Mr. Gladstone often expressed in conversation, was 
explicitly confirmed by Sir Stafford Northcote.”’ 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Murray has 
arranged for the completion of the history of 
a life so full and crowded even to its close. 


Witu some few exceptions, the articles in The 
Fortnightly Review for this month are devoted to 
setting the world to rights. In the matter of drama 
we get a paradox which is instructive and sugges- 
tive. r. Warre Cornish, in his highly interest- 
ing discussion of ‘Greek Drama and the Dance,’ 
tells us, of the people from whose sense for drama 
our own is directly—though not solely—descended, 
that the Greek “scarcely regarded a play as litera- 
ture.” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, lecturing in New 
York, tells his audience emphatically that no effort 
and no expense in the production of plays will 
bring satistaction or lasting honour ‘‘ unless you get 
those plays passed and hall-marked as literature. 





To mention a few of the opportunities for enlighten- 
ment here afforded, the President-elect of the 
United States utters burning words on the right of 
a free people to manage its own affairs apart from 
financiers ; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle tells us what 
we ought to do in face of the stirring in German 
breasts of an enthusiasm for war; Sur. Fielding 
Hall points out and illustrates the kind of mistakes. 
we are making in the training of young men for the 
Indian Civil Service ; Mr. Baumann castigates the 
‘Madness of Party’ ; Mr. Wadham Peacock brings. 

fore us our misconceptions concerning the Alba- 
nians, and enables us to correct them; Mr. 
Herbert Vivian sets himself to correct yet other mis- 
conceptions concerning other peoples in the Near 
ast ; Mr. Heathcote Statham offers principles by 
which to build the new Delhi; and Mr. Hudson 
Maxim comforts us with the assurance that 
those people are mistaken who expect to see all 
the strenuous efforts at improvement made by the- 
different nations brought to an untimely end by 
the explosion of the world. 


The Nineteenth Century for February deals with a. 
great variety of subjects. The Near Eastern 
question is represented by Lady Blake’s ‘Santa 
Sophia and its Memories,’ Mr. Noel Buxton’s 
‘With the Bulgarian Staff,’ and Sir Edwin Pears’s 
‘Christians: and Islam in Turkey’—the last a 
refutation of statements in Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall’s communication to this review in 
December. Mr. Yoshio Markino discourses on. 
‘The Post-Impressionist and Others’ in a manner- 
which, we confess, we found hardly witty enough. 
to compensate for the slightness of the matter. 
Two interesting articles, whose reference is to the: 
future as well as to the present, are Mr. Eugéne- 
Tavernier’s ‘ The Jew in France,’ and Mr. R. F. 
Johnston’s account of the formation of a new 
league for the better direction of the new develop- 
ment of China, ‘A e of the Sacred Hills.’ Miss 
Gertrude Kingston’s ‘ Who Dictates? A Question of 
Dramatic Demand and Supply,’ is fairly effective- 
as a criticism of critics, and of the Englishman’s. 
knowledge of the dramatic, but she leaves the main: 
subject in the confusion in which she found it. Dr. 
Wickham Legg’s article on the Ridsdale Judgment 
ought to give pause to some rash controversialists. 


The most delightful contribution to The Cornhill” 
Magazine for February, by reason of strangeness as 
well as charm, is Mr. E. D. Rendall’s ‘ John Smith 
at Harrow,’ which also, incidentally, throws: 

leasing side-lights on the possibilities in boys. 

oth the papers on the Near East—Miss Edith. 
Sellers’s chat about Montenegro before the war,. 
and Mrs. Philip Howell’s account of Turkish 
women friends of hers—are picturesque and pleasant 
to read. Miss Claudia Gale’s story of a visit to- 
Amiens with Ruskin contains several touches and: 
small incidents which, though not exactly of 
importance, were well worth recording. The 
descendants of Goethe meet us in Mrs. Moberly’s- 
account of Weimar. The writer lived as a girl for 
a year or two in part of the poet’s house. A paper: 
interesting in itself, and worth consideration as to: 
its practical suggestions, is Mr. A. F. Schuster’s 
‘The Poor Man’s Lawyer,’ where it is proposed? 
that the briefless barrister should enrol his name 
on a list of those who shall profess themselves: 
ready when called upon to act as counsel for the: 
poor without fee, in cases where litigation has. 
proved unavoidable. 
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THE most interesting papers in 7’he Burlington | drawing of ‘The Death Chamber,’ showing in the 


Magazine for this month are, perhaps, Mr. Clutton 
Brock’s criticism of Alma Tadema; Signor Gustavo 
Frizzoni’s plea for the reintegration of the Bellini 
altarpiece now in the Church of Sant’ Ubaldo, 
Pesaro—a reintegration which he believes would be 
effected by transferring to it the Piet&’ now in the 
Venetian room at the Vatican; and Mr. T. A. 
Joyce's study of Peruvian pottery from the 
Nasca Valley. We have also the continuation 
of Mr. W. T. Whitley’s ‘Turner as a Lecturer,’ 
a valuable, if somewhat painful addition to our 
knowledge of the painter gleaned by laborious re- 
search in the periodicals A the time. Mr. P. M. 
Turner deals with the pictures of the English 
School possessed-by or lent by collectors to the 
Metropolitan Museum at New York—a subject 
which the English public may well follow with 
serious interest ; and Mrs. C.C. Stopes gives us a 
first instalment of ‘Gleanings from the Records of 
the Reigns of James I. and Charles I.’ 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. WALTER DANIELL’S Catalogue of Auto- 
graphs (No. 7) contains autographs of statesmen, 
sovereigns, and legal characters. There are 
numerous Stuart items, among them a French 
letter of Charles I., apparently to the King of 
France, complete and in perfect condition, un- 
dated, 421. 10s.; a letter of James II.’s before 
his accession to the Comte d’Estrée, with its 
silks and seals, 16/1. 16s. ; and a letter, unsigned, 
from Rupert to Charles concerning Newark, 
181. 18s. There is also a good letter of Queen 
Elizabeth in French, dated 1582, to the Duce de 
Montpensier, 42/. Of the letters of foreign 
princes the best would seem to be one of Catherine 
de’ Medici, dated 1581, also to the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, 18/. 10s. Burke is here well represented, 
by a letter to Mrs. Montagu, 7/. 58.3 a letter 
dated 1790 expressing his views on the French 
Revolation, 12l.: and another of the same 
year to Wyndham on a presentation from the 
resident graduates of Oxford, 5/. 10s. We noticed 
an interesting set of letters (the price of which is 
127. 15s.) in Sir R. Bulstrode’s correspondence with 
Conway, Secretary of State during 1681-3; 
and we may also mention a letter of EFlizabeth’s 
favourite Leicester to Dr. Hofman at Paris, asking 
him to buy him seeds ‘‘and all kinds of rare 
flowers, besides seeds for melons, cauliflowers, and 
‘such like,”’ 501.; and a letter from Strafford, 
dated 1635, to the Ear! of Leicester, 71. 5s. 


Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons have sent us their 
Catalogue No. 26, which gives particulars of 
some 600 items: engraved portraits and original 
drawings by Old Masters. They have Beau- 
varlet’s ‘Madame du Barry,’ after Drouais, offered 
for 211.; Watson’s ‘Lady Broughton,’ after 
Reynolds, 181. 18s.; Cousins’s mezzotint of ‘The 
Calmady Children’ as ‘ Nature,’ from Lawrence, 
371. 168s.; ‘Lady Crosbie,’ by Dickinson after 
Reynolds, 68/. 5s.; and ‘The Duchess of Devon- 
shire,’ by V. Green after Reynolds, 631. Perhaps 
the best of the portraits is Bartolozzi’s ‘ Miss 
Farren,’ a proof before title with publication line 
and artists’ names only, for which the price asked 
is 1251. In the way of original drawings none is 
more interesting than the Blake: 





the pencil! 


foreground the dead body of a man, a woman 
crouching behind him, with beside her three 
figures, apparently floating. For this 18/. 18x. 
is the price asked. There are two Saint-Aubins: 
the better, offered for 311. 10s., represents a 
‘Garden Scene,’ with numerous figures curiously 
disposed. There are three Rembrandts: a 
portrait of himself, pen and ink, 31/. 10s.: a 
pen and sepia drawing, ‘ Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria,’ 18/. 18s.; and a crayon sketch of 
a boy holding a clarionet, 7/. 7s. Forty-five 
pounds is the price asked for a Watteau from 
Graf Festitics collection at Vienna, a drawing 
in red of a pedlar with a heavy cloak; and from 
the Esdaile Collection comes a study for the ‘Hope’ 
in the window of the ante-chapel at New College, 
Oxford, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 187. 18s. 7 

Messrs. Parsons have likewise sent us a Cata- 
logue (No. 274) of their Old Books and MSS. 
This sets out a fine array of examples of book- 
binding, of which the most valuable would appear 
to be the Breviary of Urban VIII., Plantin- 
Moretus, 1697, in the Grolier style, for which 
181. 18s. is asked, though a specimen of Nicolas 
Eve’s work, in brown morocco, 10/1. 10s., and 
one of Bozerian’s in blue, 131. 13s., are hardly 
less interesting. Good items are four sets of 
Chinese drawings: one, of date about 1700, con- 
sisting of 19 drawings of interiors and genre 
subjects, 26 guineas, and another of the same date 
of 78 drawings of natural history subjects, 
20 guineas ; the third, 1817, composed of 48 ex- 
amples of work by the flower-painter Han Shan, 
81. 8s. ; and the last, for which 7/. 10s. is asked, a 
series of 9 pictures of domestic interest. There 
are five collections of casts or prints from antique 
gems, by far the most interesting being the 
14,000 casts in red wax from Tassie’s collection of 
antique gems, 1791, of which the price is 25 
guineas. An important item is a set of 50 plates 
(proofs) engraved by Cousins from Lawrence, 
which includes much of his finest work, and is 
offered for 85 guineas. For the same price may 
be had an ‘ Ovidius Opera Omnia,’ in four quarto 
volumes, Burmann’s edition printed at Amster- 
dam, 1727, with a series of 57 drawings by 
Claudius de Bock, the subjects being taken from 
the ‘Metamorphoses.’ The letters offered are 
principally of the last century, and include several 
of high interest, particularly those of Dickens, 
Fanny Burney, and Leigh Hunt. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over. ] 





Notices to Correspondents, 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

Ep1ToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

C. L.—Reply to A. C. C. forwarded. 

Mr. CHARLES WELLS, of The Bristol Times and 
Mirror, informs us that that paper noticed the 
death of Mrs. Colman, J. S. Mill’s sister, on 
16 January. 
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